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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF KERGUELEN ISLAND. 

The reports of Dr. J. H. Kidder, naturalist of the Transit-of- 
Venus Expedition, on the natural history of Desolation or Ker- 
guelen Island are of interest from two reasons ; first, the extreme 
paucity of life upon this barren rock; and second, the large 
number of naturalists who have been called upon to report upon 
the few specimens collected ; as many as eight specialists in 
zoology and four in botany, as well as a mineralogist, contributing 
their aid, while the naturalists of the English Transit-of- Venus 
Expedition, particularly Rev. A. E. Eaton, assisted by several 
English and a German entomologist, have also published papers 
on the entomology of the island. 

It will be remembered that the United States ship Swatara, 
with Dr. J. H. Kidder as naturalist, sailed from New York on 
the 8th of June, 1874, and landed, September 10th, two astron- 
omers and Dr. Kidder, of the navy, with photographers and two 
of the crew. Some of the more interesting results we shall pre- 
sent to our readers, often using the language of the reporters. 
This island is situated southeast of Madagascar, in latitude 50°, 
longitude 65°, approximately. It is about ninety miles long 
by fifty in width, and is composed, as to its southern part at 
least, wholly of volcanic rock, showing no signs of stratification. 
The northern portion contains stratified rocks, deposits of coal of 
little value, and very ancient remains of silicified wood, indicat- 
ing the former existence of trees of considerable size, and the 
submergence and subsequent upheaval of the land upon which 
they grew. The whalers say that a large glacier runs across the 
island, in a generally east and west direction, at about its centre. 
In the interior the land is mountainous, peaks with sharp vol- 
canic outlines alternating with table-topped hills. Mount Ross, 
the highest peak (about five thousand feet), is always snow- 
covered and quite inaccessible. Near the sea, in December, the 
snow-line was found on Mount Crozier at about two thousand 
six hundred feet above the sea-level. 

Kerguelen Island is a region of almost constant precipitation, 
only twenty-seven days out of four months being recorded as 
without snow or rain, and a still smaller number of nights. 
The thermometer ranged not far from the freezing-point, the 
daily average being a little below it in September and October, 
and a little above it in November and December. Whalers say 
that in midwinter there is no marked increase in the severity of 
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the weather. The lowest temperature recorded was 18° F., and 
the highest 64°. The island is also deservedly notorious for the 
violence of the gales which almost constantly prevail, and which 
often arise with a suddenness that makes it very dangerous to go 
about in small boats. 

These climatic conditions have their natural effect upon the 
flora and fauna of the island, there being neither tree nor shrub, 
no plant, indeed, larger than the Kerguelen cabbage, while the 
very few species of phasnogamous plants which do survive ai - e 
such only as can thrive exposed to sudden and violent alterna- 
tions of dryness and moisture, and to fierce gales of wind. As 
a natural consequence of these facts, there are no land-birds or 
mammals, strictly speaking, indigenous to Kerguelen Island, and 
but a single shore-bird (Chionis minor'). 

As might be expected, the insects were few in number, and 
some curious wingless forms were discovered, it being a charac- 
teristic of certain island species that they lose the power of flight 
and the wings themselves, wholly or in part. Several weevils 
occurred, most of which were incapable of flight, their wing-cases 
being soldered together. Two small moths with " very imperfect 
and abbreviated wings " were captured, though unfortunately 
afterwards lost. But the most interesting forms, evidently due to 
their singular physical surroundings, are three genera of wingless 
flies, which present several anomalies not heretofore observed. 
With the structure of flies, they possess many of the habits of 
beetles, such as that of counterfeiting death when in danger. One 
species (Anatalanta aptera), which feeds on carrion, lias no ves- 
tige of either wings or balancers. A second kind, which feeds on 
the leaves of the Kerguelen cabbage (Pringlea antiscorbutica'), is 
of considerable size, dark brown in color, with long legs, and 
showing considerable activity of movement, looking not unlike 
large ants. The wings are represented by small scale-like bodies. 
A third genus {Amalopteryx maritima) represents a further step 
in the progress of development, possessing both wings and bal- 
ancers, but still unable to fly. Besides these forms, Mr. Eaton 
mentions a crane fly (a Tipulid) with imperfect or abortive wings. 
A small gnat was the only flying insect, except a curculio, ob- 
served on the island. Even the common house fly had not yet 
been naturalized. 

Among other invertebrates is a species of sea-urchin (Hemi- 
aster) which has been found by Mr. A. Agassiz to be viviparous, 
there being but one other genus {Anochanus) known to produce 
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young developing directly into the adult form without the marked 
metamorphosis usual in echinoderms. 

In his able discussion of the structure and affinities of Ohionis 
minor, the lesser sheath-bill, or " white paddy " of whalers, Dr. 
Coues has treated us to one of the most interesting ornithological 
essays that has appeared during the past few years. This bird 
is another instance, among the aberrant forms found in this island, 
of animals " whose structure gives no clew whatever to their 
habits, so aberrant has been the progress of their variation in the 
peculiar conditions under which they live." Thus the great south- 
ern skua has here adopted the habits of a land-hawk, and the 
lesser sheath-bill is "a connecting link, closing the narrow gap 
between the plovers and gulls of the present day. In our opinion, 
this group represents the survivors of an ancestral type from 
which both gulls and plovers have descended. And this opinion 
is strongly supported by the geographical isolation of its habitat, 
affording but few conditions favorable to variation." 

In the practical matter of classification, it is evident that 
Ohionis is not exactly referable to either of the two groups be- 
tween which it stands. A consideration of its external charac- 
teristics, its digestive system, or its osteology, solely, would lead 
to very widely diverse conclusions. For we have presented in 
this bird a genus with the general appearance, gait, and flight of 
a pigeon ; with the beak and voice of a crow ; with the habits of 
a wader, yet dreading the water ; and with the pugnacity and 
familiarity with man of a rasorial bird. With the last group its 
digestive system would certainly place it, to say nothing of the 
long after-shafts of the feathers ; and osteological comparison es- 
tablishes its position definitely between the gulls and the plovers, 
but rather nearer to the former. 

The only land mammal found on the island is the common 
mouse (_Mus musculus), which abounds everywhere, and was 
doubtless imported by one of the early sealers. It builds its nest 
in holes in saud-banks, lining it with dried grass-stems or bits of 
oakum, and appears to feed mostly on grass-seed. 

The sea-elephant is the most interesting marine mammal. It 
begins to " haul up " on the beaches of its breeding-places about 
October 10th, and remains ashore until well into the month of 
January. The old bulls, which alone are provided with a pro- 
boscis, take charge, each, of a large number of females, guarding 
them from the approach of other bulls, and (so the sealers assert) 
prevent them from returning to the sea before the young are old 
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enough to do so with safety. During the breeding season the 
bulls are very pugnacious, fighting fiercely with each other, and 
even attacking the sealers themselves. Although seemingly so 
unwieldy, they are described as getting over the beaches with 
surprising speed, advancing both flippers at a time and using 
them like crutches. The beaches of Royal Sound are fringed by 
innumerable wallows — cradle-shaped pits — in which the animals 
lie during the breeding-season, recalling the buffalo-wallows of 
our western prairies. 

The increasing scarcity of the sea-elephant and the consequent 
uncertainty in hunting it, together with the diminished demand 
for the oil since the introduction of coal-oil into general use, 
have caused a great falling-off in the business of elephant-hunt- 
ing. The Crozet Islands, for example, have not been " worked " 
for five years, and at Kerguelen there was only one small schooner 
engaged in this pursuit, two others making Three Island Harbor 
their head-quarters, but spending the " season " at Heard's Island, 
three hundred miles to the southward. It may, therefore, be 
reasonably hoped that these singular animals, but lately far on 
their way toward extinction, will have an opportunity to increase 
again in numbers, and that the sealers may learn from past ex- 
perience to carry on their hunting operations with more judg- 
ment, sparing breeding females and very young cubs. When 
the Monongahela visited the Crozet Islands on December 1st, 
they found the sea-elephants very numerous, although left undis- 
turbed for only five seasons. 

Besides the sea-elephant, the sea-leopard ( Ogmorhinus lep- 
tonyx) often visits the island, as do several species of seal. The 
sea-leopard is also sought for its oil, but is less valuable, being a 
much more active animal, and therefore less heavily loaded with 
blubber. The king-penguin is said to be its favorite food, a 
statement which speaks well for the sea-leopard's activity in the 
water, the penguin swimming rapidly enough of course to catch 
the fish upon which it feeds. The leopard is described as pursu- 
ing and overtaking the penguin under water, rising to the surface 
and tossing it into the air, so as to catch it more securely, cross- 
wise in its jaws. 



